and learning. Unfortunately, when he was nine, there was another
accident in which he broke his thigh and had to spend a year in bed.
But, even this time was not allowed to go waste, and he devoted most
of it to the study of Dryden and pope and attempted to imitate them in
verse. The year's rest made his attachment to his mother stronger and
she lived near him during his stay at Harrow and at Oxford. Even when
he became a lawyer in London, he made it a point to spend at least a
day at her house every week. When she passed away in 1780, he
wrote, in a letter to Lady Georgsana:

! have no parent left but my country, and I am in a disposition
to serve that second parent at any hazard, especially as my
dear departed mother loved and taught me to love the rights
and liberties of my countrymen while she detested and taught
me to detest the abettors of unconstitutional power.5

In 1753, at Michaelmas, he joined the lower School at Harrow at
the age of seven. He made no immediate mark there, with indisposition
often sapping his strength. The year's absence on account of the accident
made it difficult for him to cope with his classmates, and, for this poor
progress, severe corporal punishment was inflicted upon him. The bitter
memories of this experience remained for a longtime and affected his
attitude to authority. He did not, however, dislike the public school
system, which he warmly commended to George John Spencer, Viscount
Althorp, in a letter written in 1771:

Take my word for it, my dear Lord, you will always have reason
to be glad that you were bred at the public school and you will
thank me for the part I took in recommending that mode of
education.6

Slow as the progress was, Jones grew into a legend of precocity
by the time he was twelve. Everyone marvelled at his memory and he
was known for his fine taste and polished expression. He never wasted
a single minute. During vacations, he used to learn French and arithmetic.
He mastered Greek and Latin and pored over Sophocles and Virgil. He
started writing verses imitating them.

At Harrow, John Parnell, Chancellor of the Exchequer of Ireland;
William Bennet, bishop of Cloyne and Samuel Parr, prebendary of St.
Paul's and curate of Hutton were among his close friends. They all

5   Ibid,pl9

6   Ibid,p20